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Promenade Grove, gay with flowers, bowers, and zigzag alleys,
and musicians strumming away in a wooden box. The races
on the downs were great occasions. The Prince would attend
them; and French grandees, the dues et marquis of pre-revolution
days, temporarily deserting the fountains of Versailles, would
arrive from France, driving up to the races in great style in
their Equipages sent over expressly from Dieppe. The ladies
staying at Brighton went too, seated in their carriages and
photons. Coloured prints are still to be seen of all this gay
company arrived on the airy down; the men's coats as well as
the women's dresses making bright blots of colour among the
variously shaped carriages., lovely in their designs as curving
shells. After coining back and dining at the Pavilion, now
"resplendent with lights," the Prince and his friends would go
to the Rooms where dances were held; or at times there
would be the clown, Grimaldi, to see, or some new play.

Often during the summer there would arise from the Pavilion
garden that sound so redolent of long, midgc-hased afternoons,
the wooden crack of bat against ball; for one of the Prince's
favourite amusements at Brighton was playing cricket. Though
not much good at the game, he enjoyed these occasions im-
mensely, and was thought to look particularly well in his white
beaver hat, flannel coat edged with blue ribbon, white jean
trousers and highly polished shoes. After hitting about in his
inexpert manner, the Prince and his fellow cricketers would
pleasantly conclude the day by dining in a marquee put up
on the lawn.

In October 1788, people were beginning to talk of strange
reports they had heard of the King's state of mind. It was on
the night of November 4th that his horrified family realised
that he was indeed insane. The Prince, having heard how ill
the King had become and that his mind appeared to be
affected, had driven up from Brighton to Windsor to see him.
That night, as the royal family sat at dinner, the King suddenly
jumped up, rushed at the Prince, seized him by the collar and
banged him against the wall. Everyone was aghast. The
Prince burst into tears; the Queen, who, with growing terror,
had for days been watching the approach of some such crisis,
fell into hysterics.
Fanny Burney tells of the horror which that night enveloped
the Castle lodge, where the royal family were staying at the